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RUTH C. FENNER. 



A Memorial Appreciation Bead at Tremont^ Tazewell 
County^ Illinois^ at a Meeting Held Under the Aus- 
pices OF the Tazewell County Historical Society and 
the Tremont Woman^s Club^ by Mrs. Annie Briggs 
Allensworth^ of Lincoln^ Nebraska. 

Our meeting today marks an epoch in our local civilization. 
This gathering is unique both in its inception and purpose. 
From the dawn of history celebrations have been held in honor 
of the victorious warriors who have marched home bearing their 
trophies of war with them, leaving death and destruction in 
their wake. As civilization has progressed, great scholars and 
writers have sometimes — usually after their deaths — received a 
deserved measure of praise for the work they have done for the 
betterment of the world. Artists and musicians are coming to 
receive honor in all lands. At Beiruth is held each year a cele- 
bration in honor of and to commemorate the great musical 
genius of Richard Wagner. Switzerland has for many years 
set aside one day annually on which to show fitting apprecia- 
tion of its lofty souls who have in that year passed to the great 
beyond. 

In our own land we are beginning to do honor to the poets 
and historians and essayists who have given a grace and charm 
to the written word. But it remains for a county in central 
Illinois and a small village of that county to recall to mind and 
to honor the life and character of a common school teacher — 
not a common teacher, but a teacher of common schools, Miss 
Ruth C. Fenner, who spent more than sixty years in the school 
rooms of Tazewell and adjoining counties, and who, in her long 
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years of conscientious service, influenced more lives in a quiet, 
modest way than any of her contemporaries, in no matter 
what field they labored. 

When a community reaches the stage of evolution in which 
they come to a consciousness of the debt of gratitude they owe 
to such characters as Miss Fenner, they have really reached a 
high round on the ladder which mankind is slowly climbing 
toward perfection, and I congratulate both the Tazewell County 
Historical Association and the Tremont Woman's Club for the 
inception and carrying through of this project — ^yes, and all 
those present — that they are members of such a community. 
We show by our presence here today that idealism holds a 
strong place in our social life. 

When I was asked to perform this labor of love, I wondered 
why I was chosen for so honorable a task when there must be 
many others better fitted intellectually and by closer association 
with Miss Fenner to tell of her outstanding characteristics and 
pay a more fitting tribute to her life, but when I commenced to 
review the list of those with whom she had been closely 
associated, I found that perhaps few are left who knew Miss 
Fenner more intimately than I, for four years as a pupil, four 
years associated with her as teacher, and to have called her 
friend as long as that remarkable mind was able to appreciate 
and give back friendship, and I consider it one of the greatest 
privileges of my life to be able in this way to express the debt 
of gratitude I owe her. 

Miss Fenner lived among us quietly and unobtrusively, 
and crowded as were her years with work the story of her life 
can be summed up in few words though the debt we all owe her 
could not be told in volumes, so wide and beneficent was her 
influence. 

Ruth Carr Fenner was born near Elmira, New York, in 
1833, the second daughter of Felix and Harriet Fenner. At the 
age of five years she came by wagon with her parents and two 
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sisters, afterwards Mrs. Amanda Nichols and Mrs. Ellen Buck- 
ley, to Tazewell County, Illinois. She grew up in a pioneer 
community but in a community rich in traditions of education 
and culture and here she received her education in the common 
schools of the community — schools far in advance of those in 
other pioneer settlements, for the colonists of Tremont were so 
imbued with the love of learning inherited from their sturdy 
forbears that before even their primitive dwellings were com- 
pleted they had established schools and secured the services of 
some of the best talent of the eastern colleges and universities 
to preside over them. 

And here I cannot refrain from oflfering a tribute of ap- 
preciation to those early teachers of whom Miss Fenner was so 
worthy a successor. Such teachers as Mr. Kellogg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonnell, Mr. Snow, and others whose names I have for- 
gotten, did much to educate the minds and form the characters 
of the early residents of this community, and we could fittingly 
set aside a day to do honor to their sturdy worth — men and 
women now scattered to the four corners of the earth but most 
of them feeling the influence of such sturdy characters as these 
early teachers were. 

At the early age of sixteen. Miss Fenner was chosen an 
assistant in the seminary where she was then a student and 
from that time until she was stricken with paralysis at the age 
of eighty-two, she was almost constantly engaged in teaching 
the youth of the community. Who can estimate the influence 
exerted by her wonderful personality upon the hundreds of 
lives that came under her tuition? 

Were I today to choose a text upon which to base my words 
of appreciation, I believe I should not be considered blasphe- 
mous if I selected those words of Nicodemus when he addressed 
the great teacher of Nazareth, "Master, thou art a teacher come 
from God'\ for we believe that all that is good comes from the 
great fountain of good, God, and certainly Miss Fenner com- 
bined in her character all the attributes that are good for a 
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teacher to possess, and she taught her pupils the rich things of 
the Spirit, those intangible things whose worth can never be 
measured, lessons that in after years have formed the most 
priceless possessions of hundreds who rise up to call her 
blessed. 

Miss Fenner was in the main, «elf taught. The schools of 
the community had given her a firm foundation upon which to 
build, and commencing to teach at so early an age, she ac- 
quired knowledge daily in the great school of experience and so 
excellent a school did it prove that there were few people in the 
state better educated than she. Someone has said that ^^Learn- 
ing can give the style of the cathedral window from the outside ; 
learning alone can never give the vision of the window from the 
inside — its figure, color and wonder,'' and Miss Fenner had 
certainly attained this vision from the inside of the window and 
was enabled to impart to other lives much of their color and 
their wonder. Emerson says, "Can you help any soul?" is the 
question each one should ask of himself for only by its true 
answer can one test his place in life, and surely if Miss Fen- 
ner's place is measured by this test, it must be a lofty one for 
she helped the thousands of boys and girls who came under the 
influence of her life to become better men and women than they 
otherwise would have been. Her pupils came from all walks of 
life and all kinds of homes and Miss Fenner, besides teaching 
the lessons prescribed in the school curriculum, endeavored to 
fit the youth entrusted to her care to become better citizens of 
the community in which their lot cast them. Many of these 
pupils came from homes where no ideas of order or neatness 
were ever taught them, but no pupil left her school room with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the two age worn precepts, "Order 
is Heaven's first law" and "Cleanliness is next to Godliness." 
Determination she characterized as sticktoitiveness, a self- 
coined word. Of most cultured and refined mannei*s herself, 
she inculcated lessons of good breeding into the minds of her 
pupils that made the machinery of their social intercourse in 
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after-life run with a smoothness that otherwise would have been 
impossible. 

She was a pioneer in the teaching of Americanization, and 
I am thrilled even today when I recall the feeling of patriotism 
she inspired in her interpretation of such poems as "Barbara 
Fritchie", "Paul Revere's Ride", "Old Ironsides" or Whittier's 
"Eve of Election.' The last, one of the Quaker poet's less 
known poems, as she read it, would stay the hand of many a 
thoughtless or corrupt voter, and make him consider the won- 
derful responsibility he holds in his hand and the duty he owes 
to his country to discharge that obligation worthily. 

The ethical lessons taught by her have been guides to us in 
many of the most trying crises of our lives. By recalling her 
wise counsel, we have often been able to see more clearly the 
path of duty, and many a time have our consciences been quick- 
ened by the moral pirecepts she taught. She was mindful of the 
ten commandments and taught them both by precept and ex- 
ample. So highly did she respect her given word that upon one 
or two occasions she refused to better her worldly condition by 
breaking her contract and going to the service of a schoolboard 
where higher salary was offered, and I believe that the very fact 
that she was willing to forego pecuniary proJflt in order to keep 
her word, burned into the souls of her pupils lessons of honor 
more deeply than any amount of precept could have done. 

Her life was a living lesson of industry. Virile to her 
finger tips, she impressed all those in her presence with the 
thought that there is no place in life for the drone. Knowing 
that, although she was a woman of wonderful physical strength, 
she could not give of her best to her school without conserving 
her energy, at the close of her day's work she never allowed her- 
self any social pleasures excepting at the week's end or during 
vacation. She thus kept her body fit and her nerves in such 
condition that she was at all times and under all circumstances 
"Captain of her soul." I think I never saw Miss Fenner lose 
her temper. I have seen her thrilled with a righteous indigna- 
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tion, but an onlooker never felt that she was not complete 
mistress of herself and of the situation. 

One of the great secrets of Miss Fenner's success was her 
preparedness. She never appeared before a class without a 
thorough knowledge of the lesson under consideration and that 
fact helped in a great measure to give her the poise that was so 
evident to even the casual observer. As a disciplinarian, Miss 
Fenner was unexcelled and rarely approached, and most of her 
wonderful discipline was accomplished by the steady gaze of 
her eyes, which seemed to look into one's very soul and compel 
obedience. I well remember several specific instances when I 
almost prayed that the earth would open and swallow me that 
I might escape the eye of avenging justice. She possessed the 
calm judicial mind that weighed the offense of the pupil care- 
fully and then meted out the punishment with calm unsparing 
hand. 

Miss Fenner 's wit was ready and keen and she did not fail 
to use it if by its means she could point a moral or impress a 
lesson upon the minds of the pupils, and often has my face 
burned in humiliation at some witty thrust given at my ex- 
pense. I lived to forget the sting but to remember the lesson 
thus burned into my consciousness, and to reverence the mein- 
ory of her who gave it. 

Not alone did Miss Fenner radiate industry and power, 
but one of her strongest characteristics was refinement which 
she exhibited both in dress and manner, and in the ordering of 
the schoolroom over which she presided. Her person was 
always immaculate and her clothes, while not showy, were good 
and chosen with taste. She understood the psychology of 
youth and varied the plainness of her dress by some pretty rib- 
bon or bit of lace that lent a variety and charm to her dress that 
we all appreciated. After the lapse of all these years I espe- 
cially remember a certain red tie that she wore which so well 
became her. The refinement of her person was reflected in her 
schoolroom, and the plain old room under her skillful hand 
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took on many of the aspects of a well appointed parlor. An 
organ, or, in earlier days, a melodeon, always led the well-chosen 
songs that we sung with such pleasure. Flowers usually graced 
the teacher's desk, dainty curtains made by the teacher's own 
hands, shaded the windows from the sun's glare, and a few well- 
chosen pictures hung upon the carefully mended paper that 
covered the walls. All these things taken with the spotless 
neatness of the whole, gave to the school room over which Miss 
Fenner presided, an air of culture and refinement almost un- 
known in the schools of forty years ago. Her schoolroom was 
not equipped with the expensive aids to teaching now found in 
even the backwoods districts. Few books of reference, poorly 
adapted desks, a large stove in the center of the room, 
two or three home-made painted blackboards, and a few maps 
were all the tools she possessed and yet she made of this old 
schoolroom a real temple of learning. 

Someone has said that it doesn't matter how you teach, or 
the equipment, it's the teacher that counts, and I am more and 
more impressed with the truth of this assertion as the years go 
by. It is the personality of the teacher that counts more in the 
building of character than all the knowledge acquired in stately 
halls of learning with the most perfect equipment of modern 
times. A few years spent in the schoolroom with Miss Fenner 
were richer in value for the prospective teacher than months 
spent in many of our schools of pedagogy today, for these years 
were filleil, not alone with the precept, but with the actual prac- 
tice that impressed us more than any amount of theory could 
have done. 

But I must stress Miss Fenner's remarkable ability to im- 
part to others the knowledge found in books, and her skill in 
drawing out the minds of the students in her charge — to really 
educate them in the best sense of the word. She was a born 
teacher, a "teacher sent from God." She knew thoroughly the 
subject matter found in the book and was always able to sup- 
plement that knowledge by interesting facts found elsewhere. 
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some correlated facts brought in to stimulate the interest of the 
pupils and make the lesson take on new life to even the most 
stolid of the class. By her, history was made to re-enact itself 
through the vigor of its presentation. Geography, in her hands, 
opened up to us strange and fascinating regions unheard of be- 
fore. Grammar made us appreciate the beauty of our mother 
tongue as a vehicle of lofty expression. By means of the read- 
ing lessons, she ran the whole gamut of human emotions and 
opened up to us a whole world of literary treasures. Arith- 
metic became vital in her skillful hands, and even spelling she 
made interesting with a skill all her own. 

As a teacher of vocal expression. Miss Fenner was unex- 
celled. She had a way of visualizing sentiment and the 
dramatic instinct was so highly developed in her that had she 
chosen to be an actress, she might have ranked with the best in 
the land. By the reading of some gem of prose or poetry, I have 
seen her hold her room spellbound, but she was so modest that, 
a^ soon as she realized the impression she was making and the 
attention she was attracting to herself thus, she immediately 
lost confidence and seemed almost overcome by confusion that 
she had allowed any display of emotion. 

Her ^^Priday afternoons", and days upon which special 
programs were given, were treats indeed, and I look back upon 
them through the intervening years with a feeling of joy that 
few other memories can kindle ; and while those entertainments 
were red-letter days for both patrons and pupils, what weary 
hours of extra labor did they entail upon the already over- 
tasked teacher, for never one moment of the actual teaching 
time was given to the drilling of those who were to take part in 
the program ; and, indeed, how could any time be spared when 
one teacher was required to teach fifty or sixty pupils in all the 
common branches of 6th, 7th and 8th grades, and two years of 
high school? In those old days, forty or more years ago, when 
there were few good walks, no street lights, few conveyances, 
and night almost upon us at the close of the school, 4 :30, it was 
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a happy thought of the teacher to prolong her school day which 
always started at 8 :00 a. m. until 10 :00 p. m., and she and those 
pupils taking part in the program spent the waning hours in 
practice and in the eating of a picnic lunch. And what happy 
times those were for the care-free youngsters ! We took with us 
sandwiches and fried chicken and fruit, and what ever consti- 
tuted picnic fare in those days, and these things were supple- 
mented with potatoes and apples roasted in some way, I have 
long since forgotten how, but I can still sense the delicious 
flavor of those baked potatoes, the delightful aroma of the tea 
or coffee as it bubbled on top of the old coal stove, and I feel yet 
the cosy, homey sensation which Whittier describes in Snow 
Bound, "Shut in from all the world without," etc. For the pro- 
gram of these entertainments our teacher often selected the 
works of but one author, and I especially remember one after- 
noon where Oliver Wendell Holmes was so honored, and with 
what pride she used to exhibit the autograph letter which she 
received from the whimsical old Doctor-author in which he 
expressed his grateful appreciation for the honor she had shown 
him. 

While it is in the role of teacher that most of us knew Miss 
Fenner best and are met here today to honor, yet many of us 
delight to remember her where other phases of her many-sided 
character had full play. She was a wonderful home-maker, and 
had she not chosen to spend her life in the teaching of youth, 
she would have made one of the finest helpmeets man ever had 
the good fortune to possess. I remember as red-letter days in 
my youth, those occasions when I was a guest at the pleasant 
cottage home — first when she and Miss Amanda were so beauti- 
fully caring for their aged father, and later when Miss Ruth 
alone dispensed as charming hospitality as it has ever been my 
lot to enjoy. The daintiness of the table was always a joy — 
with the spotless linen, old china, and bunch of gay flowers 
gathered from the old-fashioned garden, and then the delicious 
food prepared by our hostess' own hands. As a young girl I 
marveled that so gifted a teacher could so readily turn her 
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hands to the making of a home and do both so well. Miss Pen- 
ner exercised a refined hospitality that charmed all, and her 
guests came from her presence with the feeling that life holds 
few greater treasures than a gracious homekeeper such as was 
our own beloved teacher. 

She shone also in social life outside the home, and no little 
gathering in the truly cultured circles of those early far-away 
days was complete without her presence. I remember overliear- 
ing, at an evening gathering, the conversation of two strangers 
in the community who were discussing Miss Fenner and the 
words of one of them who said, "She s^ys always the proper 
thing, in the proper way, at the proper time." This expression 
summed up her tact and poise better than I could do it with 
many words. 

As a power for good in the community she will always hold 
a unique place. Foremost in every work for the betterment of 
society she never shirked the hardest part of the task but was 
willing to do the work in the ranks as well as to be a leader if 
that fell to her lot. The Cemeteiy Association owes its incep- 
tion to her and a few kindred spirits. The hours of faithful 
toil she gave to its care have made the spot beautiful and a 
fitting memorial to her who now sleeps in its hallowed ground 
surrounded by so many of those dear to her in life. 

Miss Fenner had some enemies — ^who of strong character 
does not? — but they were remarkably few, and though not given 
to disputations and never sought a quarrel, she had the courage 
of her convictions and the most doughty fighter found her a 
"foeman worthy of his steel." She was conscious of her ability 
but she also recognized her limitations and was the first to 
acknowledge them. She enjoyed a joke at her own expense. I 
have heard her tell with a merry twinkle in her eye of her 
absentmindedness in coming down town one blizzardy night 
heavily cloaked but with no head covering, and of the surprise 
she felt when a frieiid reminded her of the fact that she had 
forgotten her bonnet. Her keen sense of humor made her a good 
story teller and her long years of teaching gave her a fund of 
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such stories to draw from, but alas ! I have forgotten them all 
excepting the one about Charlie and Wilber that seemed spe- 
cially laughter-provoking to the teller. 

If, in closing, I should sum up the outstanding character- 
istics which made Miss Fenner one of the most remarkable 
teachers of her time, I would say they were. First, her prepar- 
edness ; Second, her appreciation of the sacredness of her call- 
ing; and Third, her unselfish devotion to duty or, in the words 
of Emerson in regard to a noble, great soul, "She had indomit- 
able courage, marvelous intellect and resource, and incessant 
industry." 

The life of our friend was an inspiration because it was an 
aspiration, and that aspiration sings itself in the poem she 
loved best." 

"Build thee more stately mansions, Oh, my soul ! 
As the swift seasons roll 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast. 
Till thou thyself art free — 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea." 

Miss Fenner was truly a benefactor of the race, and no 
pupil of the many hundreds — I might say thousands — who left 
her schoolroom but went away owing her a debt of gratitude he 
can never repay, and though she walks and talks with us no 
longer in the flesh, she is still exerting an influence upon our 
lives that even the ravages of time can never erase, for "we can- 
not part with our benefactors. They are not dead for they live 
in the consciousness of each of us — in our every thought and 
action", and their influence goes on down through the ages in 
ever widening circles as life touches life in its daily intercourse 
with its fellows. 

Our lives are kaleidoscopic. People are grouped together 
in closest association for a few years as are the bits of colored 
glass in the pretty toy ; then a twist of fortune's wrist and they 
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have separated never again to be so grouped, and try as we 
mortals may, they never again assume the same relationships. 

Memory, with reverent hands, draws aside the curtains 
which obscure the past, and I am transported to the schoolroom 
of the long ago, and I catch a glimpse of one of those everchang- 
ing kaleidoscopic groups and there I caught my first view of the 
woman who was to form so large a part in the moulding of my 
character. I am looking down what seemed to me then a long 
vista of a schoolroom. On each side of the aisle I see faces, 
strange to me then but soon to become familiar to me as those of 
my schoolmates, many of whom have passed now to the great 
beyond, and all of whom have passed into the realm of the mid- 
dle-aged. At the end of this vista on a slightly raised platform 
sits a little lady — a lady in the truest sense of the word — a lady 
with keen yet kindly grey eyes, slightly greying hair, ruddy 
complexion, delicate hands and feet, and perfectly moulded 
body, and all dominated by an expression kind yet resolute, and 
I knew at once, as I looked, that this teacher was mistress of 
her soul as well as of the schoolroom, and that she was to be- 
come to me what no teacher had ever been to me before — a 
mentor and a guide — ^the memory of whose life will always be to 
me one of my most priceless possessions, and to whose influence 
for good upon my unfolding life, I shall owe a debt of gratitude 
until I, too, shall be called to join the innumerable caravan that 
has carried our beloved teacher "to that bourne whence no 
traveler returns^^, and I sing with Whittier, 

"Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees, 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away. 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ; 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death 
And Love can never lose its own/' 



